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Seven Reasons for More 


Our New High Speed Looms Are the Tools You Need to Help You 
Lower Production Costs and Break Sales Resistance 
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A Family Like This One Calls for Lots of Sheets 
Modern Conditions and Present Day 
Standards of Living Call for Lots of Sheets 
Our XL Model High Speed Loom 
Will Give You Lots of Sheets 
To Be Exact 
| 7 More Broad Sheets 
Per Loom Per 40 Hour Week 
At Lower Costs 
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fi , ge A falling star appears in the heavens... 

blazes fiercely for a moment... then ‘fades 
ye into obscurity. Spectacular —but lacking that 


quality of dependability which is so much 
admired in Nature and in the works of Man. 


NLY merchandise which is dependable can endure—can continue 


to build patronage for the manufacturers and merchants who 


handle it. @ This is the kind of merchandise that progressive 
mills and their customers are interested in selling for they want to sell 
the kind that sells more. @ To such manufacturers SPUN-LO, PREMIER 
and DUL-TONE yarns and knitted fabrics have a strong appeal. These 
products aid in producing dependable commodities—the type that man- 
ufacturers can offer their customers with confidence, can promote with 
enthusiasm, can use to build up a constantly increasing and profitable 


volume—the type that continues to shine permanently in public favor. 
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Southern Mills Vote Continue 
Code Hours and Wages 


the same hours and wages provided for in the code, 

according to a resolution passed last Friday at a 
meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Charlotte. The vote for the resolution was unani- 
mous. 


The resolution further provided for the appointment of 
a committee for observing and securing conformance by 
the members of the industry with the terms of the reso- 
lution. 


George S. Harris, treasurer of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
has been named chairman of the committee and other 


members are to be named by Mr. Webb within a few 
days. 


GS the sam cotton mills will continue to operate under 


More than 300 mill executives, representing about 12,- 
000 spindles, attended the meeting and showed intense 
interest in the two sessions. A number of prominent men 
expressed their views and there was a general discussion 
participated in by the members. The meeting was called 
for the specific purpose of determining what course the 
industry should pursue following the nullification of the 
NRA codes. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


“Resolved, That the members of the American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association, assembled at Charlotte, N. 
C., on Friday, June 7, 1935, confidently recommend to all 
Southern textile manufacturers that no changes be made 
in the conduct of the cotton textile business; 


“Resolved further, That the President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association be authorized and 
directed to appoint a committee for observing and secur- 


ing conformance by the members of the industry with 
this resolution.” 


President Webb presided over the sessions. For almost 
three hours various members expressed their opinions 
concerning the best way for the mills to conduct their 
business in the future. When the meeting was adjourned 
for lunch, the resolutions committee drew up the reso- 
lution which was endorsed at the afternoon session. This 
committee was composed of Harvey W. Moore, of Char- 
lotte, chairman; John H. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; 
R. R. West, president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va.; Fred W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo 
Mills, Union, S. C.; B. B. Gossett, president Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte; Donald Comer, of Birm- 
ingham, president of the Avondale Mills, and first vice- 


(Continued on Page 20) 


The above group shows several of the leaders of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association when they 
attended the special meeting of the Association in Charlotte last Friday. 

Left to Right—-Thomas H. Webb, president; Harvey W. Moore, Charlotte; Donald Comer, Birmingham, 
first vice-president of the Association; R. E. Henry, Greenville, 5. C., and W. M. McLaurine, secretary and 


treasurer. 
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Gibsonville Meeting 


Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion was held at Gibsonville, N. C., on Saturday, 
June 8th. L. J. Rushworth, superintendent of the River- 
side Mills, Danville, Va., and vice-chairman of the Divi- 
sion, presided in the absence of James Bangle, the chair- 
man. 

The Division was welcomed by T. E. Stough, principal 
of the Gibsonville School, and the response was by 5. T. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent of the Draper Divi- 
sion, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills. 


Chairman Rushworth then introduced David Clark, 
editor of the Textile Bulletin. After a few brief remarks, 
Mr. Clark introduced Culver Batson, president of the 
Southern Textile Association. Mr. Batson spoke on 
“Fishing.” His remarks follow: 


“Fishing” 


When asked by your program committee to talk to you, 
I was in a quandary as to just what to discuss. But over 
the past week-end there came to my mind a subject 
which I know is of vast interest to most of you, and of 
some interest to all of you, since it is so closely allied 
with the cotton-textile business, especially those in the 
operating end, and cotton, silk and linen are used exten- 
sively in its pursuit. It is a matter which requires the 
deepest concentration and most serious thought of any 
of our would-be daily pursuits, and is one of which some 
of us know more than we do of cotton-textile manufac- 
turing, and one on which some of us probably expend 
more planning and study at this time of year than we do 
on our daily business occupation. Therefore, laying aside 
all of the complicated problems for the time being, put- 
ting away all those things which keep us awake at nights 
and rack our brains, we might as well discuss for a brief 
time the all-important subject of “Fishing.” 

There are several qualifications of a good fisherman, 
and there are some very important and necessary details 
which must be attended to properly if the desired end is 
to be attained when in pursuit of members of the finny 
tribe, whether in fresh water or in the sea. I am not 
speaking of the “chiseler’’ who goes out with net and 
seine and exploits the poor fish and floods the markets 
with all qualities, good and bad, for the sake of a few 
measly dollars, but of the man who fishes for the love of 
fishing, the sport and the glory, and for the development 
of those qualities which make men. 


Th spring meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 


EQUIPMENT 


The first matter to be attended to is that of equip- 
ment. This requires considerable attention and study. 
No fisherman worthy of the name would think of ven- 
turing upon a fishing trip with ordinary cord from the 
grocery store or a second-hand string from the scrap can. 
None of us would start out with a broken reed for a 
fishing pole. Hours are spent in careful selection of 
equipment; consultation is had with various experts, who 
have gained their knowledge by extensive experiments, 
as to the proper size of line, its breaking strength, its non- 
kinking qualities. The reel must be of the proper size, 
free-running, level-winding. Automatic action is desira- 


ble; and if one is obliged through poverty to make use 
of an inferior outfit, you make what you hope will be 
kindly-received apologies, and hope to have the others 
agree that “this will do for this time, as my other outfit 
needed some repairs.” Of course, there are some men 
and boys who can seemingly accomplish better results 
with very antique and primitive equipment, but remem- 
ber that boys are always lucky because the Lord looks 
after them, and some men have brains sufficient to en- 
able them to live without working. 
CARE OF EQUIPMENT 

The care the fisherman gives his equipment is import- 
ant, too. The lubrication must be just right, the clean- 
ing and drying, treatment of the lines, polishing of the 
metal. 

BAIT 


The next necessary requirement is the proper bait. 
This might be called the raw material, or the trading 
goods, in the process. You must submit to the one to 
be hooked a material that appeals to his desires. Of 
course, some will fall for anything, and the worse the 
smell the better they fall for it. Other ‘customers are 
more particular. But the question remains that we must 
sell to the one sought the product we are offering him. 
Sometimes it is necessary to offer him a different style or 
various styles, or to originate new types and styles, that 
his desires may be aroused. But before offering him this 
tidbit for his approval, whether it be solid meat, worms, 
curious pieces of bright metal, or feathers, the situation 
must be studied and gone into with due deliberation, so 
that there will be little waste of time in experimenting 
after we get on the firing line. The correct material must 
be used in order to get results. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The phase of the moon, tide conditions, temperature 
of the water or, in our operating language, atmospheric 
conditions, have their bearing; ‘and these must be given 
proper attention and study before we can expect the 
results which we are seeking. 

TEMPERAMENT 


You can’t lose your temper and catch fish. If you go 
splashing around, stirring up mud, rocking the boat, your 
luck is gone. 

PATIENCE 


A fisherman mus have patience to think and plan, pa- 
tience to work out a hard problem with care and delib- 
eration. Nothing requires a more clear head and a more 
steady hand, with a definite purpose toward a single aim, 
than does fishing, if you are after fish. 

It occurred to me how well these same attributes and 
requirements fit in with our own work, how those princi- 
ples which we apply in our recreational pursuits are of 
supreme importance in our work life, so that after all that 
which we call work may well be termed “recreation.” 


EQUIPMENT 
We have in some of our plants the finest of equipment, 
the clear-running reels of industry, with the latest of 
automatic mechanism. Some of us have to be satisfied 
with the old rigging, not having been able financially to 
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expend for the best. The dream of every mill man is to 
have the best and latest machinery, and our favorite alibi 
is that our machinery is “out of date.”” But whatever 
we have, are we using it to the best advantage? If im- 
properly used, the finest of equipment is of no advan- 
tage, but the old might be used to better advantage if 
given the proper care and attention. Just as the man 
with the necessarily weak line and poor light rod must 
use greater skill in landing the game fighting fish, so must 
the mill overseer and superintendent with old equipment 
make use of greater skill in attaining his results. 
MATERIALS 

A close study is necessary of the best raw material for 
the purpose to which we put it, so that our mills may 
offer to the customers those goods which they most desire, 
as the product of the spindles and looms which we oper- 
ate. Do we really know the exact cotton we require, the 
proper sizing materials, the ingredients of our finishing 
treatments ,to give the present buyers and the prospective 
buyers of our goods the very best possible product possi- 
ble for their purposes? We must forever be creating new 
styles and patterns and more useful and attractive fabrics. 
We must keep up with modern research and with what 
other men are doing, or somebod yelse will be catching 
the fish while we are lamenting our “luck.” 

TEMPERAMENT 

Are we adjusting our private selves so that we may be 
the more able to meet the various problems which are 
arising every day, so that we may handle them with care- 
ful thought and with the deliberation and patience which 
they require? Are we keeping our heads clear, holding 
our tempers, handling with patience and forethought the 
many human problems which are part of an overseer’s 
job? Clean habits bring about clear heads, and we need 
them today more than ever before. 

The overseer and superintendent of today has the 
same problems that overseers and superintendents have 
always had, but they are coming faster than ever before. 
It is stated that a baseball pitcher of fame fifteen years 
ago, if he were in his prime, could not stand before the 
more scientific batters of today’s big leagues. Changes 
are being quickly made; machinery which was new yes- 
terday is obsolete tomorrow; new processes for the han- 
dling and finishing of goods develop every day; styles 
change every season and several times during a season, 
giving the user a better product and one more adapted to 
his new desires. 

As operating men in the industry, we must study more, 
must keep up with the trends of the industry and the 
new developments, as well as attend better and with more 
exacting attention that equipment and those processes 
we have already installed. We must think and must re- 
double our efforts and prepare ourselves for the shifting 
conditions, or in the shuffle we shall be left in the discard, 
and others who are more in tune with the times and who 
have more nimble minds will take our places in the pro- 
cession. There must be a_ never-satisfied thirst for 
knowledge, and a well planned feeding of our minds, or 
we starve. 

Heiss SEES NEED OF CLEAR THINKING 

M. W. Heiss, of Greensboro, was next introduced for a 
short talk, which follows: 

M. W. Heiss, Employment Manager, Cone Mills, 
Greensboro, N.'C.: Gentlemen, I did not know until late 
yesterday afternoon that I was even going to be here, and 
I don’t know what I am supposed to talk about, or why. 

I do at this time wish to emphasize the necessity for 
everyone connected with the textile industry to keep an 
even head. We are now, in my opinion, passing through 
the greatest crisis this country has ever faced, and conver- 
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sation which is not timely, or giving way to our feelings, 
would be very inopportune. I think we who are connect- 
ed with the textile industry (which, in my opinion, is the 
greatest industry in the South) need to keep the people 
over whom we have influence in a sober, clear-thinking 
mind, because if the population of the United States 
made up primarily of the working people—lose their 
heads at this time the United States can easily be swept 
into a very trying situation. So, offhand one thing I can 
say to you is on your job and off your job, do all you can 
to keep your heads level. We have a Constitution and a 
Supreme Court that were put there by our forefathers 
for a purpose; and, unless we are going off democracy, we 
are fortunate to have our Constitution and our Supreme 
Court to guard and guide us. I do want to say this: Ii 
our Constitution is not flexible, if our Constitution needs 
amendment, then we should amend it; but I feel we 
should stand .100 per cent behind the Constitution. I 
think ,too, we should all stand by our President in his 
honest and sincere effort to better conditions in this coun- 
try, even though some of his efforts have been unconstitu- 
tional. 

New members of the Executive Committee of the Divi- 
sion were elected as follows: L. V. Andrews, L. A. El- 
more and J. R. Copeland. 

The technical discussion covered questions on spinning, 
weaving and shop practice. 

The discussion on spinning follows and the discussion 
on the other subjects will be published next week. 


Discussion on Spinning 


(Led by W. J. Jennings, Carder and Spinner, Minneola 
Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.) 

Mr. Jennings: The first question we have is: “Do 
you have more fly with the long-drajt spinning than you 
did with the short?” 

S. T. Anderson: We find we do have more fly around 
the long-draft, and it is more difficult to keep clean than 
with the old system of drafting. We attribute that to 
the fact that in the old system we have the roving frame, 
fine frame; and we have a lot of that fly now in the spin- 
ning room that did come out on that frame. 

Mr. Jennings: How are you going to take care of that 
fly? That is an important question we have before us 
today. 

There is one thing I want to bring out. This fly is no 
respecter of color. Red fly will go on over to your white 
frame; it will get in your filling and then in the cloth. 

Mr. Batson: Why should you have more fly on long- 
draft than you do on short-draft? The proper procedure 
would be to eliminate the fly, it seems to me, and not 
have it. | 

Mr. Jennings: Mr. Batson, | have about forty colors 
running, and it is impossible to get those colors lined up 
so that the fly we might say, would land at the proper 
place. We have an intermingling of fly. Another thing; 
we run the large package, and of course the large package 
allows more lint to accumulate than the small package. 
My filling roving runs 38 hours and 45 minutes, and that 
is time enough to make right much fly. 

Ort Repuces 

) .A. Simpson, Overseer Spinning, Virginia Mill, Swep- 
sonville, N. C.: The thing I have found to keep it down 
is oil in the cotton, 

You asked how to keep it from flying over to another 
color. I have had a good deal of experience with that. 
The best way, I think, is to put a veneer board between 
each two colors. 

Mr. Jennings: I have done that, too, but it will light 
on top of that package and make spots in your cloth. 
That is my difficulty. 
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Mr. Simpson: There are a good many people opposed 
to oil in the cotton, but I have found that will cut out at 
least 25 per cent of it. 


Mr. Anderson: You do have more fly with your spin- 
ning on long draft, but the fly you got around your fine 
frame you get in the spinning frame. You will find, if 
you have had experience with long draft, that the spin- 
ning will run better with less twist in the intermediate 
roving. For that reason there will be a little more fly, 
because there is less twist in the intermediate roving. 

Mr. Jennings: We have one process cut out, with the 
long draft, that we had before; that is the fine frame. It 
goes right straight from the intermediate frames on to 
the spinning. 

CLEANING ROLLERS 


Let’s go on to the next question: “How often should 
rollers be taken out and cleaned, say, on 16s and 26s 
yarn? Should both run the same length of time? (Long- 
draft Casablanca system.)”’ 

Mr. Clark: You are referring to long draft on spin- 
ning now, aren’t you? Down in South Carolina they are 
just about as much interested in long draft on roving. 

Mr. Jennings: We have not got any of that. 

Mr. Clark: Down in Chester, S. C. ,they have long 
draft on roving and spinning. 

Mr. Jennings: Has anybody got the Casablanca sys- 
tem running? (Two.) How long has yours been run- 
ning, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson:: Running nearly wo years. We clean 
twice a year. We find that the new roll, with the under- 
clearer, does not need cleaning as often as the fluted mid- 
die roll. There is an underclearer, a new one, that comes 
under there that will not let the lint go up there into 
that cotton, or that apron, as much as the old style would. 
However, my opinion is that all of it should be cleaned 
at least every six months, and my opinion is that perhaps 
every three months would be better. We try to get 
around and clean every bit of it every six months. 

Mr. Jennings: Should the 26s and the 16s both run 
the same length of time before cleaning? 

Chairman Rushworth: My experience there, Mr. Jen- 
nings, is that the coarser the number the more often you 
have to clean. 

Mr. Jennings: ‘That is my experience, too. 
Lire or CorK ROLLS 


Let’s pass on to the next question: 
the life of a cork roller?” 

W. A. Price, Overseer Spinning, No. 2, Highland Cot- 
ton Mills, High Point, N. C.: Highland Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Jennings: You are running cork rollers? 

Mr. Price: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jennings: How long have you had them? 

Mr. Price: About a year. 

Mr. Jennings: The question is, what is the life of a 
cork roller. You have not had them long enough to tell 
yet, have you? 

Mr. Price: No, sir. We have reworked ours several 
times—trefinished them and put them back in. We are 
not getting very good results. We run 40s and 36s, I 
think you get better results on coarse yarn. 

Mr. Anderson: We have been running some of them 
about a year, night and day. We have had to replace 
some of them, of course, but not all at one time. Some 
of them have had a lot of lap-ups on them. We are 
running 14%s and 15s. 

Factors AFFECTING Lire or 

Mr. Jennings: There are several things that enter 
into the life of a cork roller. The temperature, humidity, 
and the preparation of the stock have to do with it. 
Maybe you ask why would the humidity or temperature 
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have anything to do with it. We spoke at the Danville 
meeting about a fellow starting up his room when it is a 
little too cold; you remember that. Now, when the room 
gets too cold, almost anything will mar the face of that 
roller. Humidity keeps a cork roller from getting hard. 
When it gets hard, it gets cut, and it takes quite a little 
time to smooth it out. It is impossible to make every 
yard of roving perfect; we know that. When a hard end 
comes into the cork roller, it invariably puts it back to 
the buffing machine. So, you see, those things enter into 
the life of a roller. It.is likely to last from one week to 
two years. 

Mr. Batson: I have heard that a lot of the mills going 
on long draft put in cork rollers and get better results on 
cork than they do on sheepskin? Is that true? 

Mr. Jennings: I am working on that same difficulty 
now. 

Mr. Batson: Does anybody know? 

Mr. Jennings: We installed the long draft and the 
cork rollers all at one lick. 

Mr. Simpson: We have been using cork rollers for five 
years. We find they work very well on the back roll, 
where there is not much speed, but not on the front roll, 
where the speed is greater. I was on a job for five years 
where we ran them on the back roll, and we kept them in 
there for three years and had never taken them out when 
I left the job. 

J. A. Rudisill, Card Grinder, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C.: In changing from leather rollers to cork 
rollers, do you change the weight lever? In changing 
from short draft to long draft, you do have to change the 
weight lever. 

David Sink, Second Hand Spinning, Revolution Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C.: I have one side trying that. We 
have not changed the weight at all. I run 140 frames on 
long draft. We are trying out cork rollers on one side, 
long draft. 


Mr. Rudisill: If I understand it, you were using 
leather rollers before? 
Mr. Sink: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rudisill: When you wen to long draft, didn’t 
you change your weight lever? 

Mr. Sink: No, sir. We have not found one kink of 
yarn yet. You can not lap up that roving. 

Mr. Jennings: When we went to long draft, we did 
change our weight levers. Moving the stirrup on the 
escapement spool did give more weight than we had be- 
fore. But you don’t change any weight with the cork 
rollers. 

Mr. Anderson:: I should like to ask the gentleman 
this question: Were you running sheepskin when you 
went on long draft? 

Mr. Sink: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anderson: And you are still running it? 

Mr. Sink: Yes, sir. 

CorK ROLLS AND Fautty Work 


Mr. Jennings: We'll go to the next question: “Did 
the installation of cork rollers improve the quality of your 
yarn?” 


As I said a while ago, we installed cork rollers and long 
draft all in one lick. Mr. Anderson, do you think the 
cork rollers improved your work when you put them in? 

Mr. Anderson: We have one mill on cork rollers and 
one on calfskin. This gentleman here said he continued 
on sheepskin, but we were not able to do that. We had 
to change the sheepskin rollers too often; we found they 
would not stand up on long draft. I would not say our 
work is better on cork than it would be on calfskin, but I 
think it is a little more economical in the long run. We 

_ (Continued on Page 8) 
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“Knew Better All the Time” 


(Macon Telegraph) 


On the day following the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States declaring unconstitutional the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, Senator Walter F. George 
was quoted in Washington dispatches as saying he “saw 
nothing in the decision which has not been well-recog- 
nized law from the beginning,” and “it laws down abso- 
lutely no new principle.” 

He explained further that the difficulty had been that 
“we have tried to circumvent in too many instances the 
very clear application of well-decided constitutional prin- 
ciples.” 

When Senator George appeared before the president of 
the Senate to take the oath of office he swore to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States. In the 
very dispatch from Washington to which we have re- 
ferred he is represented as “a recognized authority on 
constitutional law,” and the tribute is well founded. 

In the light of these facts, how can he explain it to 
his own conscience that he voted affrmatively to set up 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, which was ob- 
viously unconstitutional and was one of the efforts he 
says “we” have made to “circumvent the very clear ap- 
plication of well-decided constitutional principles?” 

Every member of Congress is not a constitutional au- 
thority, but Senator George is a recognized authority on 
it. He must have known, and practically admits that he 
did know, this act was to be contrary to well-decided 
principles. Was there any occasion on which he rose in 
his place on the floor of the Senate and warned his col- 
leagues that this act would violate the Constitution, and, 
after subjecting the business and industry of this country 
to two years of irritation and confusion, of bull-dozing 
and badgering, with threats of fine and imprisonment 
always in prospect, would inevitably be declared invalid 
when it came before the Supreme Court? 

A warning of that kind from a man of his standing 
would have had a persuasive influence on his colleagues 
less learned in the law than he is, but he sounded no 
such warning, so far as we are aware. 

One of the most drastic features of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was Section 7-a, which precipitated 
more strikes than this country had seen in many a year. 
But even that section was not strong enough for the labor 
lobby at Washington. That lobby dictated the Wagner 
Bill, which recently passed the Senate, but is now be- 
lieved to be dead in the House. The senior Senator from 
Georgia is recorded as having voted for that, too. 

In the light of the decision of the Supreme Court over- 
throwing NRA, there are grave reasons for suspecting 
that many features of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
are also unconstitutional, but Senator George is recorded 
as having voted for that bill. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Bill, under the terms 
of which the Federal Government proposed to go into 
business in competition with private industry and in fact 
was proceeding to establish a false yardstick by which to 
measure the cost of light and power has been declared 
unconstitutional, in its major feature, by the United 
States District Court of Alabama. Senator George not 
only did not point out to his colleagues the fatal defects 
of this measure, but he voted for it himself. 

The 1933 gold contract will repealed the clause in 
Federal and private contracts which provided that pay- 
ments to holders must be made in gold of the same value 
existing at the time the contracts were made. A large 
body of enlightened opinion holds that this was an im- 
moral act, and certainly the Supreme Court of the United 
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States has held that it was an unconstitutional act, so 
far as it affected the securities of the United States. 

Did Senator George warn that this bill was an invasion 
of those “well-recognized principles” of the Constitution, 
or did he vote for the bill himself? 


It is a matter of record that he voted for it himself. 


The question naturally arises as to what it is worth 
for a member of the United States Senate to take an oath 
to support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States if, being familiar with its well recognized princi- 
ples, he goes ahead and votes to “circumvent” those well- 
recognized principles, and thereby imposes vast burdens 
upon the people of this country in jail sentences and fines 
before the slow machinery of the highest court can get 
around to applying the remedy? 


We have singled out Senator George in this connection 
for the very reason that he is a recognized authority on 
constitutional law and because we expect something bet- 
ter of him than of the run-of-the-mine lawmakers who 
have backed the New Deal out of a kind of shallow 
emotionalism rather than knowledge and _ intelligence. 
And when the United States Supreme Court throws out 
Senator George’s legislation, he states in effect that he 
knew it was in violation of the Constitution he swore to 
uphold and protect. 


It does not present an encouraging or edifying snecta- 
cle. For what shall it profit a man to have knowledge, if 
he has not the courage to use it? 


Sees Dangers in Break From Code 


Market considerations bore an important part in the 
decision of cotton mills to maintain code standards, it is 
pointed out in Current Information, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute’s bulletin, which was mailed to mill executives 
at the week-end. 


“It was pointed out,” the bulletin says, “that any ven- 
eral tendency toward a lowering of the costs established 
under NRA would speedily result in insistence by buyers 
upon lower prices from mills indulging in such cost re- 
ductions. An ensuing period of chaotic price structure 
would then be threatened, and this would be further ac- 
centuated by hesitancy of buyers to place forward com- 
mitments in a declining market and in a situation where 


other manufacturers might at any moment follow such 
example. 


Prices, Costs, WAGES IMPERILED 


“It was feared that a policy of this sort would bring 
about descending prices. increased hesitancy to buy, re- 
duced demand, unavoidable curtailment, further cost re- 
ductions in the attemnt to meet lowered market levels. 
and a continued repetition of this process until those sur- 
viving would not be necessarily the most efficient but 
those so situated as to be able to pay their emnloyees the 
lowest hourly wages and to operate their mills with the 
most limited crews. 

“A thoucht that was stressed was the fact that the 
rank and file of the emnloyees in most sections of the 
industry had stood by the mills in the period of the 
strike and that the industry owed it to them to do what it 
could to protect their earnines and emnloyment. It also 
was suegested that a loss of the stabilizine effect of the 
minimum wave would increase the svread of costs as 
between individual mills and thus further contribute to 
market instability. The inevitable shrinking of inven- 
torv values resulting from general cost reductions and 
their encomitant price reductions was emnhasized as a 
serious prospect to an industry which had suffered such 
acute losses over a long period of years. 


Report on Spinning Discussion At 
Gibsonville Meeting 


(Continued from Page 6) 


have not had a broken back end on the cork; it will soon 
we twelve months. Haven’t had a kink yet. We do have 
it on the sheepskin. We have not overhauled yet; we are 
starting out in the next month to overhaul. 

Mr. Batson: That is a question | am interested in. 
Is the sheepskin too soft for the heavy roving coming in 


on the long draft, or why doesn’t the sheepskin roller 
stand up? 


Cork Rotts AND Lonc Drart SPINNING 


Mr. Jennings: I can’t answer that question, because 
we put in the cork rollers and long draft together. Sooner 
or later we are going to have cork rollers, because they 
have proven to a certain degree more economical, and 
they do good work. I made some experiments this last 
week and took off some tests purposely for this meeting. 
As I say, we got the cork rollers and long draft all in 
one lick. I thought it was the biggest pill that was ever 
given to me in my life and didn’t see how we would get 
by with it. I like to sit down and take my yarn that way 
and break it. Whenever your yarn is sufficiently good 
that it will warp, mark it down that it is sufficiently good 
to weave. This last week I measured me a yard on my 
table and 1 broke 63 yards of yarn, and the average 
stretch was 2.21 inches per yard. I have always been 
told that an average stretch of two inches to the yard is 
good. The longest any of them stretched was 3 inches, 
and the shortest was 1% inches, 

Mr. Clark: Will not that stretch depend on your 
humidity? 

Mr. Jennings: That is a fact, too. 

Mr. Phillips: Warp or filling? 

Mr. Jennings: Warp. 

Mr. Philip: How much twist? 

Mr. Jennings: 4.56. Just slightly under standard, 
you see. That is what led me up to the idea of dropping 
my multiple like that. 26s yarn. 

Mr. A.: What length staple? 

Mr. Jennings: 15/16-inch, middling cotton. Not strict 
middling, but middling. 

Mr. Ashmore: Do you know the humidity of that 
room 

Mr. Jennings: It runs around 56 to 70. 

Mr. Simpson: Was that all off the same bobbin? 

Mr. Jennings: No, sir. 

Mr. Rushworth: That is a pretty good break, I would 
say, for 26s yarn. 

Mr. B.: What twist? Standard? 

Mr. Jennings:. No, sir. We were using 4.56. That is 
what led me up to the idea. I can get a little better 
stretch when I am a little understand standard than if I 
am up to standard or slightly above it. 


CLuTCH SPINDLES ON 


Mr. Anderson: I should like to ask if anybody here 
has clutch spindles on warp, and how tightly should the 
bobbin fit the clutch? Should the bobbin fit snugly, or 
should the prong take over the bobbin and allow the 
prongs to adjust the bobbin? 

Mr. Simpson: My idea is that it should fit closely— 
about as close as you can get it to the spindle. If you 
are running coarse numbers, unless it fits snugly it will 
be jumping up and down. 

Mr. Anderson: The idea is this; if the bobbin fits the 
spindle right snugly, is the clutch spindle necessary. If 
the bobbin fits the thimble snugly, doesn’t that to a 
certain extent do away wit hthe effect of the clutch? 
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TwIst IN FILLING 


Here is a question that someone handed in: “What 
is the difference in twist, if any, in filling at the base of 
the bobbin and the full bobbin?” 1 don’t know who put 
in this question. It will take some calculation to bring 
that out. Has anybody anything to say on this? 


Mr. Rushworth: I think the reason that question was 
asked is the fact that there is noticeable, at the change 
of a bobbin, a slight variation in the filling and in the 
appearance of the cloth prior to the transfer and after the 
transfer, as I would understand the question. In other 
words, is there any difference in the filling prior to the 
transfer and after the transfer? 

R. J. Adkins, Overseer Weaving, Wearwell Sheeting 
Mill, Draper, N. C.: My opinion on that is that prob- 
ably the difference in the appearance of the cloth before 
the transfer and after is due to the tension. When the 
yarn is away up on the end of the bobbin you have 
greater tension. I think the difference in twist would b= 
so slight that it would not show up in the cloth, but it 
possibly would be because of the tension in coming off 
an empty bobbin and a full bobbin. 

Mr. Jennings: All the boys that have ever spun any 
have taken a full bobbin of warp yarn, and also filling, 
and reeled it off skein by skein and have taken that yarn 
and weighed it. I venture to say that no matter who did 
the weighing or who did the spinning, he will find a half- 
dozen different numbers on that bobbin. That may be 
new to some of you who do not spin, but that is a fact. 


Sharp Gain in Rayon Deliveries Reported 
For May 


Although the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
regard to NRA had little influence on business in the 
rayon industry during May, there has been some slack- 
ening in new ordering since the decision as a result of 
the uncertainties created all along the fabrication-distri- 
bution line, states the current issue of the Textile Or- 
ganon, published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 

During May, rayon deliveries registered a sharp in- 
crease, according to the Organon, the yarn deliveries 
index for last month having been 417, which compares 
with 274 for April and a 1934 monthly average of 353. 
This sharp increase is explained parly by the fact that 
rayon cloth inventories were of a manageable size; cloth 
prices had firmed somewhat from their April low point; 
confidence returned after the April 17th price reduction 
and the outlook for fall business was good, production of 
cloth for which started late in May. 

With respect to the situation developed as a result of 
the NRA decision, the Organon states that “some of the 
larger rayon producers announced that they would make 
no change in wages and hours of labor at this time. The 
further fact that the raw materials for rayon manufac- 
ture generally are bought on an annual contract basis 
precludes any noticeable reduction in raw material costs. 
It is clear then, that on a cost basis, no reduction in rayon 
prices is warranted or should be expeced. 

“This fact does not solve the problem, however, so far 
rayon yarn purchases are concerned; for all fabricators 
and distributors are now under pressure to reduce the 
prices of their product and the extent to which this re- 
duction can and will be made, as well as the methods to 
be employed, constitutes the latest of a long series of 
business uncertainties over the past few years. Thus, 
while rayon prices themselves may not be under pressure, 
nevertheless the market uncertainty noted may operate 
to delay the increasing consumption of yarn which seemed 
to have started about mid-May.” 
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STONHARD 
WOOD FLOOR RESURFACER 


A Typical Weave Room Insta'lation 


STONHARD WOOD FLOOR RESURFACER is fire re- 
sisting. and easy to apply. It meets the demand for an 
efficient and dependable flooring in the textile field. 

It is equally suitable for repairing and resurfacing broken, 
worn, and rutted concrete floors.and platforms. 


Among our customers are over 400 leading Southern textile 
mills and over 10,000 other industrial plants. 


Resurfacer on a Picker Room Floor 


For dye-house and bleachery floors, “CONCRETITE’’; for 
concrete floors beginning to show signs of wear and dusting, 
“STONHARD SURFACE TREATMENT” answers the 
problem. 

Let our nearest representative inspect your floor problems— 


he is an expert. Let him arrange for one of our engineers 
to make a test installation in your plant. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Stonhard Maintenance Materials 


401 NORTH BROAD STREET 


Offices and Warehouses 
in All Parts of the World 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Representatives Throughout 
the South 


Demonstrations are being arranged everywhere. Arrange for a demonstration in your plant. Write today. 


Your MasTer MecCHANIC AND SUPERINTENDENT Have “Over tHe Rovucnu Spots” on Frre—Asxk ror It. 


r 
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Personal News 


W. T. Clement, superintendent of the Pomona Man- 
ufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., has also been 
made assistant manager. 

T. M. Moore is now general superintendent of the 
Pickett and High Point Yarn Mills, High Point, N. C. 

M. A. Bearden has been elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent and office manager of the Pomona Manufacturing 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

F. Gordon Cobb has been elected active vice-president 
of the Pomona Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, 
this action having been taken at a recent meeting of the 
directors. | 


Show Rainwater, overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Entwistle Manufacturing Company No. 3, Rocking- 
ham, N. C., has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent in addition to his duties as overseer. 

C. P. Waldrop, overseer of weaving at the Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company No. 2, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent in addition to his duties as over- 
seer weaving. 

John A. McFalls has been promoted from superintend- 
ent of the Entwistle Manufacturing Company No. 2, 
Rockingham, N. C., to general superintendent of Mills 2 
and 3 of the same company. The change was brought 
about by the recent death of S. S. Steele. 


— 


OBITUARY 


E. M. TERRYBERRY 


News was received, at the time of going to press of the 
death of E. M. Terryberry, Southern agent for Howard 
Bros., for many years. He died at Washington, D. C., and 
was buried there. 
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Textile Students Graduate At N. C. State 
College 


During the commencement exercises held at North Car- 
olina State College, June 8th-10th; diplomas were pre- 
sented to thirty-seven young men who had completed the 
prescribed work in the Textile School. 


The medal awarded annually by the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, to the most proficient 
Textile student in the grad- 
uating class was awarded to 
Donald <A. Brannon, of 
Rockingham, N. C. Mr. 
Brannon is a son of the late 
A. B. Brannon, who was su- 
perintendent of Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company at 
Rockingham. He has been 
an outstanding student in the 
Textile School for four years 
and at the last Scholarship 
Day exercises was awarded 
the Sigma Tau Sigma cup for 
having attained the highest 
scholastic average in the se- 
nior class. Mr. Brannon has 
accepted a position with the 
Cannon Mig. Co. at Kan- 
napolis. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, stated 
that a large majority of this year’s class have already 
been placed with textile organizations. 

Members of the graduating class and their home ad- 
dresses are listed below: 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Manufacturing—J. H. 
Barnhardt, Charlotte; J. T. Bilisoly, Raleigh; E. L. 


Donald A. Brannon 


Senior Class, Textile School of North Carolina State College 


Reading from Left to Right: Kneeling—C. L. Carrow, Jr., Kinston, N. C.; E. L. Sheffield, Warshaw, N. 
C.; J. T. Bilisoly, Raleigh, N. C.; H. H. White, Greensboro, N. C.; J. E. Shaw, Macon, N. C.; H. D. Carpen- 
ter, Lincolnton, N. C.; D. A. Brannon, Rockingham, N. C.; E. B. Fowler, Jr., Spencer, N. C.; J. L. Lineberger, 


Belmont, N. C. 


Standing—W. B. Ferguson, New Bedford, Mass.; E. L. Spence, Kinston, N. C.; R. J. Griffin, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; R. C. Williams, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Ewing, Denton, Tex.; R. C. Etheridge, Back Bay, Va.; H. 
L. Canup, Salisbury, N. C.; R. D. Redding, Decatur, Ill.; K. P. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. L. Moore, Jr., 
Laurinburg, N. C.; M. M. Tuttle, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; H. D. Whitener, Gastonia, N. C.; W. W. Lambeth, Brown 
Summit, N. C.; R. L. Poovey, Statesville, N. C.; Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile School; J. C. McCormick, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; G. B. Peeler, Shelby, N. C.; E. T. Taylor, Jr., Wilmington, N. C.; J. J. Griffith, Jr., Kerners- 
ville, N. C.; T. M. Herring, Roseboro, N. C.; J. H. Barnhardt, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Reeves, Sanford, N. C.; 
J. B. Hughes, Lancaster, 5. C.; E. L. Bolick, Hickory, N. C.; R. S. Hudson, Raleigh, N. C.; C. L. Jennette, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C.; K. W. Horne, Ansonville, N. C.; L. C. Weaver, Rocky Mount, N. C.; J. M. Johnson, St. Pauls, 


Mc 


— 
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Bolick, Hickory; D. A. Brannon, Rockingham; K. P. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. L. Canup, Salisbury; H. D. 
Carpenter, Lincolnton; C. L. Carrow, Jr., Kinston; G. 
R. Culberson, Rockingham; R. C. Etheridge, Back Bay, 
Va.; J. C. Ewing, Denton, Tex.; E. B. Fowler, Jr., Spen- 
cer, N. C.; J. J. Griffith, Jr., Kernersville; T. M. Her- 
ring, Roseboro; R. S. Hudson, Raleigh; J. M. Johnson, 
St. Pauls; O. L. Moore, Jr., Laurinburg; G. B. Peeler, 
Shelby; R. L. Poovey, Statesville; R. D. Redding, De- 
catur, Ill.; J. E. Reeves, Sanford; M. Salahattin, Istan- 
bul, Turkey; J. E. Shaw, Macon; E. L. Spence, Kinston; 
M. M. Tuttle, Jr.. Monroe; W. H. White, Greensboro; 
H. D. Whitener, Gastonia; R. C. Williams, Charlotte. 

Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing— 
E. F. Anserson, Pontiac, R. 1.; T. S. Blackwood, Coolee- 
mee; W. B. Ferguson, New Bedford, Mass.; R. J. Grif- 
fin, Jr., Wilmington; E. T. Taylor, Jr., Wilmington; 
Boris Uzunoff, Suchinoole, Bulgaria. 

Bachelor of Science in Weaving and Designing—K. W. 
Horne, Ansonville, N. C.; J. C. McCormick, Laurinburg, 
N. C.; L. C. Weaver, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Marshall Dilling Featured in Newspaper 
Article 


cles, ‘‘Makers of Mills,” in which sketches of mill 
men whose long and loyal service has contributed 
to the success of the industry in Gaston County. 


‘Ta Gastonia Gazette is publishing a series of arti- 


Marshall Dilling, former president and now executive 
secretary of the Southern Textile Association, and recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding manufacturers in Gaston, 
is featured in one article in the series. The sketch of Mr. 
Dilling follows: 

Forty-two years of practically continuous service in 
the cotton textile manufacturing business is the record of 
Marshall Dilling, superintendent of the plants of the A. 
M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, at Ranlo, Gastonia 
suburb. He went to work in 1893 at the age of 11 years 
and is still at it. 

Mr. Dilling was born October 12, 1881, on a farm 
. within the present limits of 
the City of Gastonia and 
lived on the farm until he 
was 11 years of age. He at- 
tended school at Olney, in 
South Gastonia, reaching the 
fourth reader—there were no 
grades at that ttime. 

In the early part of 1893 
the Dilling family moved 
from the farm “into town” 
and Marshall went to work 
in the Gastonia Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Company’s plant 
on North Morehead street, 
more familiarly called the 
“Old Mill.” This plant went 
out of business several years 
ago. Part of the buildings were burned and those left 
standing are occupied today by the Gastonia Weave Mill. 
He started working at ten cents per day. The work 
week was 72 hours. 

Near the end of the year 1893 he went to work in the 
Trenton Mill as a doffer boy and worked at various jobs 
in that plant until 1898. During that time he went to 
school for a few months. He worked half the night and 
went to school during the daytime. 

In 1898 he went to the Ozark Mill, East Gastonia, as 


Marshall Dilling 
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section hand in the spinning department and remained 
there for four years. He went to Chester, S. C., in 1902 
and worked as second hand in a mill at that place for a 
year, going in 1903 to Belmont as overseer of spinning in 
the Chronicle Mill. In 1904 Mr. Dilling went to Char- 
lotte and took a short course in a business school, follow- 
ing which he went on the road as traveling representative 
of the old Southern and Western Textile Excelsior, the 
first textile paper published in the South. 


After several months on the road representing the Ex- 
celsior, Mr. Dilling went to Greenville, S. C., as second 
hand in the Monaghan Mill. In 1905 he went West 
where he was overseer of carding and spinning at Denni- 
son, Corsicana and West, Texas. Returning to Gastonia 
he became overseer of spinning at the Avon mill in 1909 
and a few months later was made superintendent of that 
plant, remaining there for a period of five years. 


From the Avon Mill Mr. Dilling went to the Cannon 
Mills at Concord, where he was superintendent of the 
Cabarrus plant of that corporation. He went from Con- 
cord to the Buck Creek Mill at Siluria, Ala., where he 
was superintendent for three years. 

Returning to Gastonia from Alabama in 1917 Mr. 
Dilling took a position as superintendent of the A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, a position he has held 
for the past 18 years. He is now, in addition to being 
superintendent, secretary of that corporation, vice-presi- 
dent of the Parkdale Mills, Inc., and the Morowebb Cot- 
ton Mills Company. 


Mr. Dilling married Miss Clara Smith, of Gastonia, in 
1913 and they have two children, Marshall, Jr., a student 
at Davidson College, and Jane Alice Dilling, a student 
in the Lowell High School. Mr. Dilling’s family recently 
moved into their new home on the New Hope road near 
the Orthopaedic Hospital. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Dilling has been active in 
the affairs of the Southern Textile Association, having 
served that organization as treasurer, chairman of the 
board of governors, vice-president, president, and execu- 
tive secretary, holding these various offices over a period 
of 20 years. In 1927-28 he was awarded the Alexander 
medal bearing the following inscription: “For the great- 
est service rendered the Southern textile industry,’ only 
two of such medals having been awarded. He is the only 
life member of that association and was recently present- 
ed a distinguished service medal by the association, the 
only one it has ever awarded. 

Mr. Dilling is an active and loyal member of the 
Smyre M. E. Church, South, having been one. of the 
prime movers in its founding. When he went to the 
Smyre community 18 years ago there was no church 
there. He has been superintendent of the Ranlo and 
Smyre Sunday School and treasurer of the Ranlo and 
Smyre Church for the past 17 years. This church has 
been a great force for good in the community throughout 
its life and Mr. Dilling is largely responsible for its suc- 
cess. He is a teacher of the Men’s Bible Class at the 
church. For the past 17 years he has been chairman of 
the Ranlo school committee. 


Mr. Dilling is an ardent dry and has fought the liquor 
business throughout his life. He was chairman of the 
dry forces of Gaston County during the recent repeal 
campaign, when Gaston led the State in the size of its 
dry vote. 

An active Mason, Mr. Dilling is past master of Gas- 
tonia Lodge No. 369, past commander of Gastonia Com- 
mandery No. 28, Knights Templar, past patron of Lor- 
raine Chaper and past grand patron of the Grand Chap- 
ter of North Carolina Order of the Eastern Star. 


Textile Power Plant Practice 
By Robert M. Gates 


Vice-President, Combustion Engineering Company 


HE textile industry, according to the latest U. S. 

Census of Manufactures, ranks third among the 

industries in the amount of primary power and 
first in the number of wage earners. Of the 1,145,000 
primary horsepower employed in this industry approxi- 
mately half is privately generated and about one-third is 
in the mills of six Southern States, namely, Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. Moreover, these census figures deal only with 
power and do not take into account the boiler capacity 
needed to supply the large stream demands in certain 
types of mills; nor do they include the capacity installed 
during the last four or five years. 


SUPPLY OF STEAM IMPORTANT FACTOR 


However, it will be apparent from this that the eco- 
nomical supply of steam and power is a most important 
factor in the textile industry. Events of the last two 
years have tended to emphasize its importance as the 
Codes have advanced both fuel prices and wages. Man- 
agement should therefore give closer attention to its 
power problems as a potential means of effecting savings 
in manufacturing costs. Where steam and power form 
only a small part of the unit cost of the finished product, 
there has sometimes been a tendency to minimize their 
importance, notwithstanding that the aggregate savings 
in such service may run into figures which loom large 
when interpreted into increased profits available for divi- 
dends. 

To cite an example, a well known manufacturer in 
another process industry recently installed a large modern 
high-pressure boiler to replace several old low-pressure 
units of small capacity. In the few months that this new 
unit has been in service it, together with the accompany- 
ing power plant improvements, has reduced the coal con- 
sumption by more than 200 tons per day. Admittedly, 
this is an exceptional case, but proportionate savings are 
possible in many other plants. 

I shall not attempt to prescribe an ideal power set-up 
for plants in the textile field, as each is a problem in 
itself. 

Few IN SoutH Burn Or 


Few textile plants in the South burn oil, as good 
grades of West Virginia coal are available throughout 
this section. Many of these plants having large boiler 
units burn the coal in pulverized form while most of those 
with medium-size and small boilers employ stokers. Ex- 
ceptions of course will be found. No particular type of 
boiler predominates and stokers of several types are 
found, although the single retort underfood stoker seems 
to be favored among plants of medium size. The boiler 
sizes are given in “horsepower” because most of the 
comparable data were in such units, despite the fact that 
ratings in “thousands of pounds of steam per hour” have 
a more definite meaning. 


Wipe RANGE or STEAM PrREsSURE 


A wide range of steam pressure is apparent. This is 
because the selection of steam conditions is largely a 
matter of obtaining the best possible heat balance for the 
particular plant, having due regard for initial investment 
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and fixed charges. While high-pressure equipment, as 
now developed, is as reliable as that for low pressure, the 
principal advantage of employing a high steam pressure 
in such a plant is to obtain more power per 1,000 pounds 
of steam generated. If there is no need for this addi- 
tional power it is unnecessary to go to the higher pressure. 
Moreover, high-pressure boiler operation, and particularly 
higher ratings, entail closer supervision of the feed-water. 
Where the percentage of make-up is large, as is the case 
where most of the steam is used in process, difficulties 
may be encountered unless evaporators are employed to 
supply the process steam, or close control is maintained 
over the feed-water conditioning. In many cases both 
are necessary. Also higher pressures entail heavier pip- 
ing although this extra cost may be largely offset by the 
ability to use piping of smaller diameter. Unlike some 
other industries 450 to 500 pounds per square inch, with 
one or tw oexceptions, represents about the limit of pres- 
ent practice in the textile industry and these moderately 
high pressures are employed usually where both the power 
and the steam demands are large. 


At this point it might be well to define what I mean by 
high pressures. The term is relative. Among central 
Stations and certain large industrial plants one is accus- 
tomed to associate high pressures with 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds per square inch. On the other hand, viewing 
practice in the textile field, | would class 400 to 600 
pounds as high pressure and 200 to 375 pounds as me- 
dium pressure. 


With the process steam requirements, as to pressure 
and quantity, determined by the manufacturing opera- 
tions, that initial pressure should be selected which will 
provide the required power from the steam passing 
through the turbine. Seldom, if ever, are manufacturing 
operations such as to maintain a constant relation be- 
tween power and steam demand; hence, the plant must 
be designed to fit anticipated average conditions based on’ 
a study of daily and seasonal load curves, with a mini- 
mum of steam being wasted to the atmosphere. 


PEAK DEMANDS INEVITABLE 


Peak demands in both power and steam are inevitable. 
While they can be reduced by carefully scheduling oper- 
ations in the production department, they cannot be 
eliminated entirely. It is usual to supply peak steam 
demand by live steam passed through a reducing valve 
and superheater, while peak demands for power, if of 
short duration, can usually be met by the prime mover 
providing the peaks are not of such magnitude as to 
disturb the voltage regulation. In some cases it is found 
advisable to meet these peaks with purchased power. 


The steam temperatures selected should be such as to 
insure dry steam through the turbine and to exhaust it in 
a slight superheated condition to take care of heat losses 
in distributing it to the points of process use. 


Where the load warrants, the trend is toward use of a 
few large boilers to replace a multiplicity of small units. 
This means lower fixed charges per unit of output, higher 
operating efficiency and less labor. The ratings attain- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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+ — OUTSIDE BARRELED SUNLIGHT HERE 


= Since 1909 


Inside and Out .. . Brookside Mills uses Barreled Sunlight 


For more than a quarter of a century, this noted Knoxville, Tennessee, textile 
manufacturer has painted plant interiors a lasting white with Interior Barreled 
Sunlight. And for years, Outside Barreled Sunlight has brought exterior painting 
economy to their mill village houses. 


These, too, are Long-Time, 
Large-Quantity 
Users of Barreled Sunlight 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Users since 1898 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Users since 1905 
MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Users since 1907 


THE GROSVENOR-DALE CoO. 
Users since 1907 


WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS CoO. 
Users since 1909 


COOPERS, INC. 
Users since 1910 


MAGNET MILLS 
Users since 1915 


R. K. LAROS SILK CoO. 
Users since 1918 


... and hundreds of others 


This Vial contains refined linseed oll commonly used in 
white oll paints. The yellow color of this linseed oil disap- 
pears when the oil is properly mixed with white pigments. 
But don't be fooled! The yellow is still there. Sooner or 
later it will appear upon your painted ceilings and walis! 


This Vial shows how the same highly refined linseed oil, 
as contained in the first tube, appears after *‘Rice Process"’ 
treatment. It is almost pure white. This ‘Rice Processed’ 
linseed oil is the principal reason why Barreled Sunlight 
remains white, spreads and hides better, flows more easily. 


Yr, 
“Barreled 

= Sunlight 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss, the **Rice Process’ White, will remain 
white longer than any oill-gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same normal service conditions and ac- 
cording to our specifications. If it does not 
do so, we will give, free, enough Barreled 
Sunlight to repaint the job. 


WE WELCOME 


trial comparative tests at any time for white- 
ness, Opacity, ease of application, square foot- 
age and length of life under equal conditions. 
Send today for sample cans of Interior and 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. Write U.S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, 5-F Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. 1. Branches or distributors 
in all principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, 
W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


INTERIOR BARRELED SUNLIGHT HERE 
ed 
> 
INTERIOR BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
rs REMAINS WHITE LONGEST! 
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Sensible Action 


HILE the action of the American Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Association in voting to 
continue code standards of wages and hours 
came as no surprise, we were very much gratified 
that the cotton manufacturers were so unani- 
mous in their action. 

Under present conditions it is unquestionably 
the wisest policy to make no changes in operat- 
ing conditions. As we have stated before, we 
are very much opposed to any reduction in 
wages. The workers are due decent wages and 
should not be the victims in a price-cutting pro- 
gram. 

While the markets continue very quiet, we 
think that the action of the several groups of 
merchants and manufacturers in announcing 
their determination to operate on an unchanged 
basis will have a constructive effect. 

The mill men who attended the Charlotte 
meeting, and the attendance was very large, 
showed a spirit of co-operation that augurs well 
for the future of the industry. The American 
Association is not only taking the lead in asking 
that the industry make no changes, but is going 
a step further in providing for a self-government 
committee that will seek the fullest possible com- 
pliance with the wishes of the majority. 

The nullification of the codes, coming after 
two years of trial, has brought about a situation 
that cannot be straightened up in a day. It is 
therefore the wisest policy to move carefully and 
slowly. The advice of one mill man, “Do Not 
Rock the Boat,” is particularly sound at this 
time and we are glad to see that the industry is 
in agreement with his statement. 
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The Same Bird 


= pamphlet, “Can Guns Settle Strikes,” as 

j fms by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
New York organization which refuses to reveal 
its source of revenue, was primarily a defense of 
the use of flying squadrons during the textile 
strike and an attack upon Southern Governors 
for sending troops to protect cotton mill em- 
ployees in exercising their right to enter their 
chosen places of employment. 

It was so evident that the pamphlet was in- 
spired by a desire to injure the textile industry 
of the South that we began to make an investit- 
gation and noted that the report was prepared 
by one Claud Nelson, Southern secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and from a letter 
we learned that his headquarters were at 252 
Winona Drive, Decatur, Ga., and that awakened 
some memories and caused us to look back into 
our records. 


Our readers may recall that in an editorial 
several years ago we described a visit to’ the 
office of the Southern secretary of the branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., which is operated from New 
York and controls the Y. M. C. A.’s at a number 
of Southern universities and also the summer 
activities at the Blue Ridge Y. M. C. A., located 
near Black Mountain, N. C. 

When we asked the Southern secretary why 
he was sending so many socialist and radical 
speakers to the University of North Carolina 
and to the Blue Ridge Y. M. C. A. he replied “I 
am a Socialist.”’ 

In reply to our questions he reluctantly ad- 
mitted that he was in the Y. M. C. A. during the 
World War and that he was located in Russia. 
As he admitted that he lived in Decatur, Ga., 
we drove there and from the registration books 
obtained his age. By a simple computation we 
discovered that when, during the World War, he 
obtained the position in the Y. M. C. A. he was 
about 26 years old and therefore well within the 
draft or fighting age. 

Men who served in the American Army during 
the World War came back with the utmost con- 
tempt for those of fighting age who served in 
the Y. M. C. A., while others fought, and the Y. 
M. C. A., because it allowed itself to be used as 
a refuge for many cowards, has never recovered 
the prestige which it had before the war. 

This Claud Nelson saved his hide from danger 
by sitting ina Y. M. C. A. hut while other Amer- 
icans of his age did their part as men, and it is 
apparent that while he sat in Russia he absorbed 
much of the radicalism of that country. 

It now appears that Claud Nelson has left 


| 

| 

| 
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the Y. M. C. A. and joined another racket which 
is called “The Fellowship of Reconciliation,” an 
organization which has not the honesty to even 
admit from what source it secures its financial 
support. It is supposed to be financed with 
communist funds. 


We can realize that a man who saved his own 
skin by hiding in the Y. M. C. A. during the 
World War and who became very well acquaint- 
ed in Russia would be an ideal representative 
for such an organization. 

The pamphlet, “Can Guns Settle Strikes?” is 
filled from front to back with false statements 
and misrepresentations and is worthy of its au- 
thor. 


Those cotton manufacturers who continue to 
participate in the Industrial Conference at the 
Blue Ridge Y. M. C. A. at Black Mountain, N. 
C., will sooner or later learn that we were right 
in refusing to give our support to that conter- 
ence. 


We are suspicious of any organization or any 


‘branch of the Y. M. C. A. which employs such 
men as Claud Nelson. 


This latest effort upon the part of the former 
Southern secretary of the Y. M. C. A. has con- 
firmed our previous opinion of him. We are not 
much surprised to find that he is the same bird. 


Child Labor Misrepresentations 


[som Washington, D. C., and other points 
there are being broadcast stories about the 
return of child labor as the result of the destruc- 
tion of the codes which existed under the NRA, 
but most of the statements are both false and 
unfair. 

The National Child Labor Committee and the 
Childrén’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor both adopted as their objectives: 

1. No person under 14 years of age to be employed in 
a manufacturing establishment. 

2. No person between 14 and 16 years of age to be 


employed in a manufacturing establishment more than 
eight hours per day. 


These standards were written into both of the 


Federal Child Labor Laws which were declared 
unconstitutional. 


As every State has now enacted laws prohibit- 
ing the employment in factories of persons under 
14 years of age and as there is little probability 
of factory hours being increased to more than 
eight, the standard as written into the Federal 
Child Labor Laws are in full effect. 


The 1930 census takers, after making a house- 
to-house canvas, reported that, in all the United 
States, they found only 236 persons under 14 
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years of age employed in cotton mills, which 
shows that the child labor laws of the States are 
being well enforced. 


As far as we know there never was any sug- 
gestion of a 16-year minimum age for factory 
employment until it was written into the textile 
code as the voluntary act of the cotton manufac- 
turers. 


The establishment of the 16-year minimum 
age actually removed very few persons from cot- 
ton mills and it was certainly a voluntary act. 


Cotton mills are still operating under code 
provisions, but even if they went back to pre- 
NRA age limits, they would be operating upon 
the basis of restrictions as high or higher than 
those of the Federal Child Labor Laws. 

We notice that those who write about the re- 
turn of child labor very carefully refrain from 
giving any statistics or facts. 


A Campaign Statement 


“Now, the credit of the family depends chiefly on 
whether that family is living within its income. And this 
is so of the Nation. If the Nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. 

“If in some cases it lives beyond its income for a year 
or two, it can usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. 


“But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the 
winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to 
pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to 
bankruptcy, 

‘For over two years our Federal Government has ex- 
perienced unprecedented deficits, in spite of increased 


“This simply means that one-third—33 1-3 per cent— 
of the entire income of our people must go for the luxury 
of being governed. 

“That is an impossible economic condition. Quite 
apart from every man’s own tax assessment, that burden 
is a brake on any return to normal business activity.”— 
From Franklin D. Roosevelt’s speech at Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 19, 1932. 


A Wise Policy 


ROM a letter sent out by the Southern States 
Industrial Council we quote the following ex- 
tract which meets with our full approval: 


We of the South can and must build up mutual trust 
between employers and employees and it must built in- 
evitably upon foundations of justice and fair dealing. We 
must not think in terms of lowering our standards. We 
must constantly think of elevating them just as rapidly 
as sound economics will permit. Selfishness and stupidity 
were never more out of order. Those who do not have 


the confidence of their employees are blessed with the 
best opportunity they have ever had to win that confi- 
dence by just attitudes and practices. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, &. C. 


BUILDING 
A PORTFOLIO 


from business expansion ahead and what 
type of securities should I hold?” 


Brookmire has answered this question in a 
brief but exceptionally helpful study en- 
titled “Building a Portfolio.” You may 
have a copy, gratis. 


Ask for Bulletin 15-G 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 


551 Fifth Avenue New York 
Founded 1904 
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Mill News Items 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Clark Knitting Mills 
have opened at Rutherfordton, on Washington street, and 
will manufacture seamless hosiery or half hose for men. 
Starting with 25 Banner machines with 220 needles each 
and 48 gauge, the plant will produce about 1,000 dozen 
pairs of hose weekly, employing about 16 operatives. 
Soon plans are to enlarge that plant. Watson Clark is 
owner; |. Frank Robinson, general manager, and George 
Clark is assistant manager. 

Rockwoop, TENN.—The Cumberland Silk Mills plans 
to reopen the plant at an early date using both a day and 
a night shift, according to communication from an official 
of the mills. The ruling of the Supreme Court on the 
NRA offers encouragement to the operators of the silk 
mill, the message stated. 


Lenorr City, TENN.—Richard Edge, general man- 
ager, states that the Charles H. Bacon Company, cotton 
mill, has been closed temporarily and production of full- 
fashioned hose is being curtailed attributed to a lack of 
orders. He said: “If there is any way to preserve the 
present wage and hour provisions and the child labor 
provision, we are in favor of it.” 


Rock S. C.—<According to information received 
here from Washington, D. C., the Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., of Rock Hill, employing around 1,200 
operatives, has petitioned the board of tax appeals for 
the redtermination of a 1932 income tax claim of $13,624. 
The report stated that the petitioners charged the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue was in error in disallowing de- 
ductions from taxable income for additional compensa- 
tion to a company officer and for depreciation. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.-——Statesville Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
of Statesville, have been granted a charter from the office 
of Secretary of State Stacey W. Wade at Raleigh, to 
manufacture hosiery and other knitted goods; authorized 
capital $50,000, with $10,000 subscribed by Fred Guer- 
rant, Mrs. Ola C. Guerrant and F. A. Poplin, all of 
Statesville. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Notice of indefinite suspension 
of operations of the Pelham Mills has been posted by 
officials of the company. No reason was assigned for 
such action. The Pelham was formerly a unit of the 
heain of Gossett mills. Approximately 300 persons have 
been thrown out of employment by reason for the sus- 
pension of the mill, an dthe Federal relief agencies of 
Greenville and Spartanburg counties have taken steps 
to give food and other necessities to the workers. 


ENGLEWoop, TENN.—After a shutdown for the past 
year, the reorganization of the Eureka Cotton Mills of 
Englewood has been completed, and operations are ex- 
pected to be resumed within the next 30 days. Officials 
said that the capital stock of the company is about $300,- 
000. Harry Germaine, who has acted as trustee of the 
company since July, 1934, has been elected president; 
J. P. Brient is vice president, and George Casting, secre- 
tary and treasurer. When in operation the plant will 
employ about 140 operatives, Mr. Germaine announced. 
The plant manufactures men’s knitted underwear exclu- 
sively. 
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| We mean 
ELIZABETHTON, TeENN.—Major Charles Wolff, III, 
, manager of the two rayon plants of American Bemberg rea | | y 
| Corporation and North American Corporation ,employ- 
ing about 4,000 operatives, announces that they will con- frost-proof 
| tinue to adhere to NRA pay and hour provisions despite 
the recent ruling by the United States Supreme Court. HE Vogel Number 
Major Folff’s statement follows: ‘“‘We wish to an- One Outfit. designed 


nounce that we contemplate no change in policy here as 
the result of the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring the NRA unconstitutional.”’ 


for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
and at practically no up- 
keep cost. 


NEewserry, S. C.—A survey here of the textile manu- 
facturing establishment reveals that the Oakland unit of 
the Kendall Company, the week of May 24th, curtailed 
and is now operating with two full shifts three days in 

the week. The Mollohon unit of the Kendall Company 
has been operating about the same capacity for several | 
weeks. Both of these units of the Kendall Company are | 
engaged in the manufacture of surgical gauze. Z. F. | 
Wright, president and treasurer of the Newberry Cotton | 
Mills, said the directors of the company had given no | 
thought to the situation developed by the revocation of * 
the codes. These mills have not curtailed. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Prohibit Shipments of Prices Mele Goods | MO. 


: VO GEL, Frost-Proof Products 


| Many thousands are in- 
| stalled in all parts of the 
' country and have been 
operating for years with- 
out even a minor repair. 
Installed by plumbers 
everywhere. 


Through action of its ‘Diactens the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York gave formal ap- 
proval to the Sumners bill (H. R. 7940, now pending in 
Congress, to prohibit the interstate transportation of 
prison made products in certain cases. In the opinion of 
W. Ray Bell, president of the Association, the passage of 
this bill is requisite to make effective the enabling Hawes- 
Cooper Act which the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants actively supported in former years and which 
became operative on January 19, 1934. 

Twenty-six States, up to the present time, have passed 
laws under the Hawes-Cooper Act but in practice, these 
State laws have been found difficult of enforcement. The 
State of New York, for example, imposes a penalty on 
anyone selling such goods but its law can apply only to 
transactions within the State. It cannot reach prison 
producers who ship goods into the State knowing that the 
consignee will sell them illegally. 

The proposed act would make it unlawful for anyone 
to knowingly transport or cause to be transported or as- 3 f 
sist transport of prison made goods, except those of Fed- { 
eral manufacture for government use, to any State in G) oS ~ Eos) SLND 
violation of its laws. It also would require complete | Ries 0 eee 
marking of all containers, with details of identity on all 
shipments in interstate or foreign commerce of such 
prison made goods. Penalties provided are seizure and 


sg and fines of not more than $1,000 for each of- DATED REEDS 


In urging active support of the members of the Asso- All “Greensboro Reeds” are dated 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants for the passage of 


this bill, Mr. Bell commented: “The distribution of 
each prison made garment or article on the open market 
A deprives free wage-earners of work which would otherwise 
be made available to them. It establishes a most unfair 


method of competition with free industry, which, as tax- Greensboro Loom Reed Co 


> 
xy): 


LOOM PICKERS and 
| LOOM HARN 


GARLAND i PG CO, 
al 


Te 


We are anxious that you check their life 
against any other make. 


payers, contribute to the upkeep of the State governments 
sponsoring the prison activities. The demoralizing effect 
of this competition extends beyond the garment trade | 


immediately injured to continuous undermining of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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cotton piece goods markets, by reason of the lower prices 
made on the prison goods. 


“We are convinced that the public interest will be 
served through an immediate cessation of prison produc- 
tion of cotton garments for sale on the open markets, 
whether the manufacture is done by the States or by the 
contract system. Our Association has and will continue 
to use all its influence to this end.” 


Textile Power Plant Practice 
(Continued from Page 12) 


able with the modern targe boiler and its high availability 
factor reduce reserve capacity to a minimum. 
PRESSURE AND BLEEDER TURBINES 

Both back pressure and bleeder turbines are common 
in this industry. For such operations as drying, dyeing, 
calendering cotton goods, steaming worsteds, etc., steam 
at about 15 pounds pressure is suitable. This is obtained 
by bleeding from an extraction turbine where the power 
demands are considerable or, where the power demands 
are smaller, the turbine may exhaust at this pressure. 
Heating is usually at about 15 pounds although, where 
the steam distribution lines are of considerable length it 
may be desirable to bleed at a higher pressure in order 
to keep down the size of these lines. In some rayon mills 
bled steam at a higher pressure is used. 

In worsted mills, print works and finishing plants, large 
quantities of hot water are required. This can be ob- 
tained by heating the water with exhaust or bled steam 
or by operating the turbine condensing at a lower vacuum 
and utulizing the circulating water for this purpose. In 
some plants a combination of two or three types of tur- 
bines is employed to afford the desired heat balance and 
maximum flexibility in operation. 

Steam in passing through a back-pressure or bleeder 
turbine gives up only a part of its heat in producing 
power, and the exhaust or bled steam contains a large 
quantity of heat useful in process operations. On the 
other hand, with the straight condensing cycle the major 
portion of the heat is lost to the condensing water as 
low-head heat. For this reason in a properly designed 
plant generating power in combination with process 
steam, it is possible, if the steam and power demands be 
fairly well balanced, to produce a kilowatt hour on 4,500 
to 6,000 B. t. u. whereas the most efficient condensing 
plants require about 12,000 B. t. u. and the average 
15,000 to 18,000 B. t. u. per kilowatt-hour. 


HEAT RECOVERY EQUIPMENT 


Heat recovery equipment, such as economizers and air 
heaters, are employed in some of these plants, mostly 
those of larger size and particularly where higher steam 
pressures are employed; for the steam temperature cor- 
responding to the higher pressure results in the bases 
leaving the boiler at a higher temperature. Therefore, it 
is usually desirable to recover as much of this heat as 
possible. The price of fuel is usually the determining 
factor in such cases where the savings through the use 
of such equipment will more than offset the added fixed 
charges. Textile plants of recent date in certain other 
sections of the country will be found to contain such heat 
recovery equipment owing to local conditions as pertain 
to fuel prices. 

It is well to point out that maximum thermal efficiency 
is not always consistent with maximum economic effi- 
ciency. As refinements in design and equipment are 


added to improve thermal efficiency the law of adminish- 
ing returns is encountered and it becomes necessary to 
strike a balance between the fixed charges on the extra 
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cost of such refinements and the savings from the im- 
proved efficiency. 


HALF or Morors ON PURCHASED POWER 


As previously mentioned about half the primary power 
in the textile industry represents motors operated on pur- 
chased power. This applies to many of the cotton and 
knitting mills in the South which have only small de- 
mands for process steam and have found it advantageous 
to purchase power to drive the spindles. When this power 
can be obtained at attractive rates, relatively small low- 
pressure boilers are usually installed to meet the normal 
steam demands for heating and process in such cases. 

It is a fact that many small mills, particularly in the 
South, are still operating with hand-fired boilers. This 
practice may be traced to the availability of cheap labor 
in many sections in the past, despite the fact that the loss 
resulting from lower operating efficiency with hand firing 
in most cases more than offsets the fixed charges on me- 
chanical firing. Inasmuch as both labor and fixed charges 
are proportionately higher per unit of output for the 
small plant it is advisable that such a plant be designed 
along simple lines. Small stokers are now available at 
moderate cost and of such efficiency as to remove all 
justification for hand firing for boilers over a hundred or 
even less in many; instances. The savings through their 
use will usually return the initial investment in from one 
to. three years. 

The promise now being held out of attractive rates for 
publicly generated hydro power can have little bearing 
on those industries which have large process steam re- 
quirements unless perchance the development of such 
power is carried so far in excess of the demand as to 
warrant selling large blocks of the surplus power at ex- 
ceptionally low rates for steam generation in electric 
boilers. This situation has developed to some extent in 
the paper industry in Quebec and may possibly be re- 
peated in some sections of this country. 

I have briefly reviewed textile power plant practice, 
particularly in the South, in order to show that this 
industry offers an exceptional opportunity for co-ordinat- 
ing steam and power demands. That there are many 
mills operating with obsolete equipment is obvious. This 
does not mean necessarily that the steam and power 
equipment is worn out but rather that much of it has 
outlived its economic usefulness due to changing condi- 
tions and to improvements in the art of power generation 
and steam utilization. Many of the older plants have 
been extended from time to time to meet production de- 
mands with the result that the power plant layouts are 
unsuited to low cost production. 


Name Compliance Committee 


George 5. Harris, treasurer of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., has been appointed chairman of the 
self-government committee of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Other members of the commit- 
tee so far appointed by President Thomas H. Webb are 
J. A. Long, of Roxboro, and Hunter Marshall, of Char- 
lotte, for North Carolina; S. M. Beattie, Greenville, and 
W. P. Jacobs, Clinton, for South Carolina; J. H. Cheat- 
ham, of Griffin, and T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, for Geor- 
gia; Scott Roberts, Anniston, for Alabama; W. B. Mun- 
son, Dallas, for Texas. An additional member for Ala- 
bama and Texas are to be named, and members for Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Virginia are to be ap- 
pointed, 

The committee will serve the industry in an effort to 
secure compliance of the decision to retain code hours 
and wages. 
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HW O 2 MYRTLE Vanderbilt Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA Veeder-Root, Ine 


Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Viscose Co 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. iil | 17 
WAK, Inc. 
fireproof: Washburn Printing Co — 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
] rooms with Wellington, Sears Co 
ath: cool and Whitin Machine Works tine 
al climate & Son Ring 27 
AT $6 up Wolt. & Co. 
PLAN Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. _— 
+ Enjoy Finest Beach Hotel PRESSES 
[o Dance.... Swim.... Golf... Ride Horseback and Play during JUNE ) For Viscose and Rayon Liquors ) 
be: CUMS 26s AUGUST in the cool refreshing Luxury of Ocean Forest. 
a Doherty’ s celebrated Palm Beach Bath and Tennis Club Orchestra of 10 pieces | »D. RR. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Til. | 
4 Write, wire or phone M. B. 3312 for reservations. 
‘ Sam J. Littlegreen James M. Lynch "Paul B. Eaton 
Lessees 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. Cc 
MYRTLE B Former Member Examining Corps 
/. S. Patent Office 
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SELF-SEALED 


NURMA- HOFFMANN SEARINGS CURPN - STAMFORD CONN USA 


A TIME-TESTED 
Robinson Product 


FOR - SIZING 


+ 
a 


TO REPLACE BEEF TALLOW 
More Economical and Far More Satisfactory 
Wm. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Southern Warehouse and Offices: Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Warehouse and Offices: Boston, Mass. 


A SUPERIOR SOFTENER AND PENETRANT | 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBB HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY MORTH CAROLINA 


DARY TRAVELERS 
If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 


formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somreset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
Sou. Agents 


Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box — 
Greenvilie, 8. C. Atianta. Ga. 
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Southern Mills Vote To Continue Code 
Hours and Wages 


(Continued from Page 3) 


president of the Association; R. E. Henry, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, and Charles A. Cannon, of the Cannon Mills. 

While the meeting was executive in character, there 
was general agreement by all who attended that the cot- 
ton manufacturers may best meet their problems by con- 
tinued co-operation and a retention of the standards of 
hours and wages which were set in the code. 


PRINT CLoTH GROUP 


The Print Cloth Group met after the association meet- 
ing was over and passed a resolution favoring continua- 
tion of the regulation of production program under which 
the group is now operating. This is based upon a 25 per 
cent decrease of production from the basic week schedule 
of 80 hours allowed under the textile code. The entire 
industry is now being canvassed on the question of pro- 
duction control methods and manufacturers will meet at 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Country Club at 2 o'clock next 
Wednesday afternoon to determine ways of carrying out 
their ideas on this problem. 


Walter S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, chairman of 
the group, presided over this meeting, and W. P. Jacobs, 
of Clinton, S. C., secretary, acted as secretary. Capt. E. 
A. Smyth, of Flat Rock, is vice-chairman of the group. 
Mr. Jacobs said that the members attending the meeting 
represented 109,000 looms and approximately 200,000 
employees. He explained that the action was taken be- 
cause sales of print cloth during the past 20 weeks have 
been very much below production. Since the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the Blue Eagle, “hardly a yard of 
print cloth has been sold in New York,” he declared. 


At the morning conference, Mr. McLaurine was in- 
structed to send a telegram to U.S. Senator Bankhead of 
Alabama asking the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to fix a loan value of not less than 12 cents on 
this year’s cotton crop. This action was in the nature of 
a “follow-up” to the resolution to this effect passed at the 
annual convention of the association held in Augusta sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Textile Merchants To Continue Hours and 
Wages 


At a meeting in New York, attended by executives rep- 
resenting over 95 per cent of member houses of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, it 
was unanimously determined: 


To continue the 40-hour limit, the five-day week and 
the present rate of pay for employees in its division of 
the industry. 


To endorse strongly the action of the Cotton Textile 
Industry Committee and the Executive Committee of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, at their joint meeting in Wash- 
ington on May 29th, in recommending to the industry 
that no change be made in the conduct of its business. 

To urge all producing units represented by the mem- 
bers of this Association to conform to this recommenda- 
tion in their own best interests and the welfare of their 
customers and the general public. 


To express the appreciation of this Association to the 
Textile Fabrics Association for the constructive and prac- 
tical maner in which their publish resolution of June 3rd 
supports this general policy. 


Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide ] 
: inner and outer rings toavoid 
ym injury, these “GreaSeal” 
| Precision Bearings, withlarge 
grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
> 
NVRMA-HUFFMANN 
PRECISIUN BEARINGS 
rococo 7000 
; 
| f 
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Department 
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We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will toad it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


E. Luttrell & Company 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED—A No. 1 loom fixer for 90” 
Draper Looms on heavy fabric. State 
and give references. 

care Textile Bulletin. 


age, experience 
Address “*L-1,”’ 


BREEZELAND | 
COTTAGE 


| Rates Reasonable 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
RUNNING WATER 


Station Six—On the Océan Front 


WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH | 
NORTH CAROLINA | 


| Need Help? | 
Find your man through a | 

Bulletin Want Ad ) 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


W AN TED—Foreman Must have loom 
fixing experience, especially on dobby 
work, on silk. State qualifications. Ad- 
dress K. M.. care Textile Bulletin. 


Double Loop Hook Bands' 

For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. ©. Box 974 Chariotte, N. C. | 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 
Produce 
RESULTS 


| This Size Space $6.00 


Cotton Mills Holding 
Code Standards Firmly 


Inclusion of reference to the “tex- 
tile industry” in a review by the 
American Federation of Labor of re- 
ported effects of the Supreme Court’s 
NRA decision, prompted Goldthwaite 
H. Dorr, president of the Cotton-Tex- 


an da 
SOUTHERN 


A fare for every purse...1 


for Each Mile Traveled 


° Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
for space occupied. No | 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. BH. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 
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tile Institute, to issue the following 
statement: 


“If the reference to the ‘textile in- 
dustry’s was intended to include cot- 
ton textile manufacturers as among 
those who have departed from code 
standards we must emphatically take 
issue with the statement. 

“Since the Supreme Court’s opin- 
ion was made public, the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and its various affiliated 
groups, including the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers in 
New England and the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association in the 
South, have been canvassing con- 
stantly the situation in the industry. 

“The results of those canvasses 
show, as has been published from day 
to day, that with only a few unim- 
portant exceptions out of the 1,500 
mills in the cotton industry, the in- 
dustry has adhered to the recommen- 
dations of the industry committee to 
make no change in the conduct of its 
business. 

“We cannot overemphasize the 
harmful effect that unfounded reports 
of widespread abandonment of code 
standards may have in an industry 
so far-flung and highly competitive 
as is the cotton textile industry.”’ 


Southern Garment Group 
Returns to 40-Hour Week 


Nashville, Tenn.—The directors of 
the Southern Garment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at a called meeting 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the directors of 
the Southern Garment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in a special called 
formal meeting do recommend to the 
industry located in the.Southern sec- 
tion as follows: 


“1. The continued elimination of 
child labor. 


“2. An adequate piece rate based 
on 40-hour week basis as will enable 
75 per cent of all manufacturing em- 
ployees to earn not less than $12 per 
week (30c per hour). Learners to be 
employed on the same piece basis as 
experienced operators, and to be paid 
accordingly, but not less than $6 per 
week as minimum for learners. 

“3. Forty hours shall be the max- 
imum for the manufacturing em- 
employees. (A committee shall be 
appointed to study and recommend 
with reference to overtime during 
peak season.) 

“Be it further resolved, That a 
committee be appointed to perfect a 
controlling organization to carry out 
the enforcement of this resolution if 
and when adopted by the member- 
ship of this association.” 


é 
| 
LANDIS 
| 
| | 
| fee Each Mile Traveled 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limh 15 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 
e 28) ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Retuarn Limit 6 Months 
ONE WAY TICKETS 
| ee for Each Mile Traveled 
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SELLING AGENTS 
ISOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


199 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| 


CURRAN & 


DomeEsTIC 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. 


BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MERCIIANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


New 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


. A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 

Keeps 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in the cotton goods markets 
showed a slight improvement last week and the market 
gave some indications of returning to a more normal state 
following the end of NRA. The action of various man- 
ufacturing and selling groups in voting to continue NRA 
wages and hours was regarded as a helpful factor. Some 
merchants feel that much better conditions will develop 
within a short time. 


Business done last week usually consisted of small 
orders for prompt delivery. Most buyers are not yet 
ready to place larger business for future delivery. Many 
buyers are making inquiries again but show little sign of 
actually placing orders. 


Shipments on past orders are holding down stocks, 
although sales for the week were below the current rate 
of restricted output. Odd width print cloths, carded 
broadcloths, and small lots of sheetings were sold in 
lots rarely above 100,000 yards. 

Mills were still in a strong statistical position, since 
they had built up a heavy backlog of unfilled orders 
during May and were still shipping out goods on such 
orders. These unfilled orders were helping the market 
in two days: first in the absence of any pressure for sales, 
and second in the influence they had in keeping mills on 
code hours and wages, since to reduce wages or increase 
hours while such contracts were still running would be to 
open the door to litigation looking toward reductions in 
contract prices uncer the “up-and-down” clauses. 

Standard constructions of rayons were said to be mov- 
ing at around “4c under the market in second hands in 
minor quantities. First hands were receiving bids at 
very sharp discounts under the market and would not 
consider them. Some of these bids, it was said, were 
made for the purpose of testing out the market, the bid- 
ders knowing full well that mills would not go as low as 
was suggested, but hoping that by this method they 
would be able to find out how low sellers were willing to 
go. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 
Gray goods, 39-in., 87% 
Brown $-yara 

Brown sheetings, standard 

Brown sheetings, ‘-yard, 7% 
Dress ginghams — 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. } 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little business in the 
yarn market last week. Both buyers and sellers were 
inclined to wait for further developments in the situation 
that has come about through nullification of the codes. 
The price situation has remained steady in spite of the 
lack of buying. Mills and buyers express encouragement 
over the market. Some price declines which followed the 
break in cotton were orderly and there is only a minimum 
of price confusion. The general attitude in the market 
is to delay operations until the situation is clarified. 

The expressed determination of mills, both North and 
South, to continue to operate under the hours and wage 
scales called for in the code is having a stabilizing effect. 

Sales put through since last week have been confined 
to small quantities, just about enough for day-to-day re- 
quirements on sizes and qualities which customers happen 
to need. A constructive feature of the market is the 
consistent taking of deliveries. Not many exceptions to 
this policy are reported, though a few delivery deferments 
have reache dspinners and some few cancellations on late 
shipments. 

In various instances buyers own yarn below replace- 
ment levels and this condition is counted on lasting. 
About the market it is stressed that production costs are 
not being lowered since wage and hou rstandards for the 
industry are fully maintained. At a meeting held of the 
Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association resolutions to this 
effect stipulated a continuance under NRA code practices 
rules. 

The occasions which offered buyers to obtain yarn at 
¥4c and sometime Ic lower levels did not represent de- 
clines as additional sources of supply meeting what had 
been the occasional competition of recent weeks. In- 
stances were reported of spinners declining occasional 
substantial orders because of inability to meet requests 
for concessions of as little as “4c. 

Combed yarn could be obtained at as much as “2c and 
lc to 2c a pound under the accompanying prices. No 
changes took place in thread yarn. The market was 
awaiting a revival of covering interest among colored yarn 
knitters whose dress goods season is on the close ap- 
proach of opening. 


Southern Single Warps 26s ..83 -.. 
10s _. 30s 35 -35% 
12s 27%- 40s 41 -42 
l4s 28 -_. 40s ex 43 
20% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
40s -.. 40%-_. 12s .. 28 

Carpet Yarns 
12s . 27% -__ nge carpets, 8s, 3 
14s and 4-ply 23% -25 
208 29%- Colored strips, 8s, 3 
White carpets, &s, 

and 4-ply 26%-27% 
40s 40%-_. Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 

arps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24%- 
8s --.-------- 12s, 2-ply 6 -_. 
- 20s, 2-ply 29% - 
20s Southern Frame Cones 
24s ----~-----32 8s 6 %-27 
40a -------. 41-42 16s 28-28% 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28%-29 
28%-_. 26s 32 -32% 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the | 
SPINNING RING The greatest 


|improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


Ss. P. O. | 


Reg. U. 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send Lis Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS} 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. | 
Push Button Control — Reversing | 
Switch with limit stops up and 


down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals ' 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. } 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


me 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. C. 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Blidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawiord Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr., (hattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Meur., Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mgr., UVuilas, Tex., danta 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bidg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. Stevens, 
Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Megr.; 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Eari R. Hury, Mar.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warchouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Tuck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atianta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 5. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BORNE; SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J]. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J]. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices, $19 E. Washington St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
Greenville. S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERICAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg.,. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., S. Bfl Alexander. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S, C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blatsdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla. F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Kv., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. QO. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J]. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., ]. W. Hick- 
lin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
0) Ga.; C, N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
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713-715 Linden Ave. Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, jJr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou Office and 
Warehouse, 502 W First St., Charlotte, N. C 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa... 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 1lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton. S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Tampa, Fila.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works. Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas. Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn.: Lewis Supplv 
Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans. La. 


GREENSRORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C., Geo. 


A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greenshoro. N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure, S. C.: O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & R AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou 
Office. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidge. At- 
lanta. Ga.. 1. C. Martin. Aet.. Rockineham, N. C., Fred Dickinson 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps, 
Chas H Stone. Charlotte, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 


olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Bank 
Ride.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Bide. Raltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Ride... Raltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Ride. Charlotte. N C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Ride. Charlotte. N C.: 1 J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep.. las E. Tavior. Box $04, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsvth St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guv L. Meichor. Mer. 
Sou Reps.. E. M. Terrvberry, 203 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St. Washineton. D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J 
H Mason. P. O. Box 8°97. Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 112% 
Flizabeth Ave., Charlotte. N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Ridge.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TACORS MFG CO. E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irvine Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S BR Henderson. Greer, S C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greenshoro. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 
Supply Co.. Charlotte. N C_: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
N Shelhw Supnlv Co.. Shelhv. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson. S. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C.: In- 
dustrial Supply Co. Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Green- 
ville S C.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville. Kv. 


TOHNSON. CHAS. B.. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialtv Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide.. Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Azt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineten. N. C. 
Sou. Rep.. Clauce R. Iler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3031 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1llo Murphy Ave., S.W., l. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 9145 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; Vatilas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS.- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou, Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
league Hdw. Co. Flormda—Jacksonvilie, Cameron & Barkicy Co.., 
Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bariicy vo 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co ; 
Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hich Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seagle Co., 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.;: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.: Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.:; Spar. 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville, W. J]. Savage Co.; Nashville. Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn : C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th St.. Birmincham. Ala.: B. C 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS.., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago. Tl!. Sou 
Reps.. C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga : C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 7% 
Argonne Ave... N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffnev. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S.C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Citv. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR @ MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C 

GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Matson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St., 


— N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W Gavle. Sou 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Gra Mgr. ; 
Greenville, $. C. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atianta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 5t., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 5St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
tina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1002 Baltrmore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mngr. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; 5. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
s. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43, Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer. West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 


gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 


Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr., Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S$. C. E. 
]. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 


City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Pal- 
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mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.;: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala 

U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I 


Sou. Reps., William W. Vauchan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
— Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 

gr. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 


N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. 1 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide... Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P 


— Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JACOUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1934 World Rayon Production Broke All 
Records | 


The world’s production of rayon yarns during 1934 
again broke all previous records with an outnut of 775.- 
010,000 pounds, as compared with 665.975.000 pounds 
produced in 1933, according to fieures compiled by the 
Textile Organon, the official publication of the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. 


The United States, as has been the case in each year 
since 1919, again led all other nations from the stand- 
point of output, but as was experienced in recent years, 
Japan again reported a phenomenal gain in output. Ta- 
pan, despite the fact that it did not enter the ravon field 
on a large scale until 1927, produced a total of 153.100.- 
000 pounds in 1934, which total is second largest to that 
of the United States. This total represented a gain of 
55.7 per cent as compared with an output of 98.300,000 
pounds in 1933. Since 1932, Japan’s production has 
more than doubled, the total for that year having been 
69,600,000 pounds. 


United States mills produced a total of 210,330,000 
pounds of rayon yarn in 1934, a new high record for all 
time, which compares with an output of 208,530,000 


pounds reported for 1933 and 134,815,000 pounds pro- 
duced in 1932. 


We Also Manufacture | 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs ; 


Rice Dobby Chain Company |! 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer | 
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How to lower 


twisting costs 
IMMEDIATELY 


Cotton mills get 15% to 30% 
IMMEDIATE increase in per-hour 
production making packages up to 
/," larger in diameter after instal- 
ling DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
Rings. For the average mill twist- 
ing cotton, silk and rayon, the result 
is a decrease of as much as 20% 
in labor and overhead cost per |b. 


Manufactured under the Eedie Patents 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING CO. 
Nakers of dinningaid Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON. 2119 Coniston Place. Chariette 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam Clark 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


| 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxrIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest ' 
size. Price, 75c. 
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From 


400,000 


PICK COUNTER INSTALLATIONS 


From actual experience in designing, 
building and installing the first pick 
counter and more than 400,000 others 
during the past 28 years, Veeder-Root 
engineers know “what’s what” for your 
loom recording needs. 


They have determined what parts must 
have extremely close tolerances . . . devel- 
oped special metals, machines and process- 
es to secure uniform quality and accuracy 


... originated and perfected 14 features 
that make Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
the first and last word in pick counter 
design, construction and performance. 


Have the 14 features of the Veeder-Root 
Pick Counter been demonstrated to you? 
Ask to have a salesman call. Then you 
will understand even better why Veeder- 
Root can back its pick counters with a 
five-year written guarantee. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUILDERS OF COUNTING ODE 


GREENVILLE, S,. C. 
LONDON 


SiNCE 
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MONTREAL 
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